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ee Peter Penguin Talking 


SUMMER—SUMMER! Did you ever try the sound of that on your 
tongue and think how much it sounded like bumblebees and humming 
birds or a whole chorus of insects, leaves and flowers? You say that 
flowers make no noise? You only mean that you’ve never heard them. 
Get up early enough some day to hear a morning-glory open! 

What I like about summer is that it’s such a lazy time, and there is 
nothing I like better than feeling lazy. You know what I mean—you 
shed half your clothes and get into shorts or a sun-suit. Of course, I 
shed feathers and you shed clothes; I sun myself on a rock while you 
like a softer spot; but it has much the same effect on our heads. We 
get to feeling soft and dreamy, and new ideas come up like shoots from 
soft earth—useful ones and silly ones, side by side. 

Here is one idea I’ve had already and I'd like to know what you think 
of it. How about some sport covers for Story Parade? Baseball, water 
sports, football, or what are your favorite sports? If you think it is a 
good idea, write and tell me which sports you would like to see on the 
magazine covers. We could also use a good article about your favorite 
sport in OUR OWN, wi-h a drawing or diagram to go with it if you are 
good at drawing. That's a nice drawing of a polo pony in OUR OWN 
this month. Did you notice? If Story Paraders like the idea of sport 
covers, the editors promise to tell us some funny facts about the history 
of the different sports. 

Then there are other plans for coming issues you might like to hear 
about. We are going to have more articles about stars like “Zoo in the 
Sky,” and some true animal stories by Don Lang who wrote “The 
Elephant Never Forgets,” and a serial story by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
called, “The Peddler’s Cart.” And if you'll tell me whenever you espe- 
cially like a story, or when you especially don’t, I'll tell the editors. 
Address Peter Penguin, care of Story PARADE. 
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Move on—move on—move on. That was all 


the Gypsies had heard for a long, long time. 





THE GYPSY DOG 


By CHEsLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Part ONE 


Atamina awoke with a jolt. She sat up quickly. 

“Oh, I thought—I thought I was in the wagon!” she said 
to herself. 

She rubbed her dark Gypsy eyes again. No, she was not 
in the van jolting over rough roads. She was in a tent, close 
to the earth, on her own red feather mattress. Near her 
were two other mattresses on which her parents and her 
brother, Joe, had slept. Sun streamed into the tent through 
the open flap. From outside came the sound of low voices. 

Then Alamina remembered. The night before, her people 
had made camp in a deeply wooded pasture. 

“We must have been here the whole night,” she thought, 
“without anyone telling us to move on!” 

For weeks the Gypsies had traveled without making camp 
for more than a few hours at a time. There had been only 
“cat naps,” as old Kenza had put it. For always someone 
had come along with the dreaded, ‘““Move on, Gypsies! We 
don’t allow idlers in this neighborhood!” 

Move on—move on—move on. That was all the Gypsies 
had heard for a long, long time. 
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Alamina stretched herself and rose from her mattress. 
There was no need to dress because she had slept in all her 
clothes except her sandals. She had even slept in her four 
bracelets and three strings of beads. And from her ears 
dangled large round silver earrings. 

She pulled on her sandals over bare feet. Then she hurried 
out of the tent, her long, wide, red-and-green skirts swishing 
against the tent flap. 

Outside, the August sun was warm upon her shoulders. 
The three dark brown tents were spotted with shadows from 
the trees above. A fire with a bluish-red blaze crackled 
under a copper kettle and the air was full of wood smoke. 
Alamina took a long deep breath. Oh, it was good to rest 
like this! But she fully expected that any moment the owner 
of the land would come and tell them to move on. 

Around the fire, seated cross-legged on the ground, were 
a dozen or more Gypsies; the women in full bright skirts and 
much jewelry, the men in old trousers and shirts with 
rolled-up sleeves. They all looked very thoughtful. No one 
paid Alamina the slightest attention. 

But Alamina thought nothing of that. She took a loaf 
of bread from a copper tray on the ground, twisted off a 
piece and began to eat it. She saw Kenza, the oldest Gypsy 
in the tribe, take a puff at her pipe. 

“Well,” Kenza finally asked, “what do you think of the 
idea?” 

Alamina’s father, Steve, pushed his old felt hat farther back 
on his head. “It’s worth trying,” he said, thoughtfully. 

Alamina saw the others in the circle nod. 

“It came to me in the night!” said Kenza. ‘And this 
morning I said to myself, ‘If you don’t follow the hunch, 
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Kenza, maybe you'll never have another.’ That’s what I 
said to myself.” 

Alamina twisted off another piece of bread, found some 
cheese and continued her breakfast. She was not very curi- 
ous about Kenza’s hunch because Kenza was always having 
hunches, generally only about which road the tribe should 
take, or who should tell fortunes at a fair. But the older 
ones always listened, because Kenza was eighty and there- 
fore had a right to be listened to. 

Suddenly Alamina stopped eating her breakfast. For 
there, before her eyes, trotting into camp, was a thin, brown- 
ish dog with ears that dangled down like a Cocker Spaniel’s. 

“Look!” she cried. “He’s carrying something in his 
mouth!” 


No one in the circle paid any attention. But Alamina’s 
brother, Joe, who had been whittling wood over by the 
green van with the yellow wheels, hurried toward her. 
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“An egg!” cried Alamina. ‘“He’s brought us an egg!” 

Carefully the dog laid the egg, unbroken, upon the ground 
and looked up at Alamina and Joe, seeming proud of himself. 

“Gee! I’ve never seen a dog carry an egg before!” said 
Joe. 

“Oh, look at him!” said Alamina. The dog had sat back 
upon his hind legs and was begging. Quickly Alamina gave 
the dog a piece of the bread she had been eating. The dog 
gobbled it down as if he had not eaten for a long time. 

“Oh, you poor thing! You’re hungry!” Alamina said. 

She was about to break off some more bread for him when 
he dashed away. A moment later he came back with a stick 
which he laid at Joe’s feet. Again he sat up and begged. 

This time Joe fed him, saying, “Gee, we could have a lot 
of fun with a dog like him!” 

“I saw him first!” Alamina reminded her brother. She 
leaned down and patted his soft brown fur. The dog licked 
her hands, licked her face. 

“Oh, it’s just as if he’d known us all his life!” she said. She 
gave him a squeeze. “He—well, he just seems to belong, 
don’t you think so?” 

“You didn’t really see him first,” said Joe. “I was already 
starting over toward him when you yelled.” 

““We could divide him, maybe,” said Alamina, “by playing 
with him together. Oh! Feel how soft he is! And look at 
his eyes—how they laugh!” 

Joe knelt down. The dog playfully nipped his shoe. 

““He does like us!” said Joe. “Say! Let’s go out where 
there aren’t so many trees, and throw sticks—and see if he’ll 
go after them.” 


But at that very moment Kenza said in a loud voice to 
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Alamina’s mother, “Femi, if you don’t mind, I’m going to 
borrow Alamina and Joe.” 

“Borrow us? What for?” asked Alamina. 

But no one answered. Kenza jumped up from the ground 
as spryly as if she were eight instead of eighty. She hurried 
into her tent, saying that she must fix herself up a little if 
she was to make a good impression up at the farmhouse. 

““What’s she talking about?” asked Alamina. 

Joe frowned, saying, “Well, so far, nobody’s found out 
we're here. But if anybody does, that means moving on 
again, see?” 

Alamina nodded. She understood that only too well. 

“But Kenza’s got the bright idea of going up to ask the 
farmer who owns the pasture if we can stay a few days. Ask 
before we’re told to move on, see?” said Joe. Then in a 
louder voice, “But what do I have to tag along for?” 

“If she says you go along, you go along!” said his father. 

“That’s right!” added his mother. 

Alamina turned to Joe, whispering, “Don’t make a fuss! 
It’s a good idea—asking to stay before anybody comes to 
find out why we’re here! And if we get to stay—don’t you 
see? We'll have the dog!” 

“But the dog probably belongs to the farm!” said Joe. “If 
we go with Kenza, he'll go, too, and maybe stay home!” 

“We'll lose the dog if we go!” insisted Joe, loudly. 

But his father said, ““You act as if you’d never seen a dog 
before!” He stretched himself out on the grass in a patch 
of sun. Face to the sky, he said, ““Kenza needs you, so you 
keep still about it, do you hear?” 

From one of the tents came the cry of a young baby. 
Kenza squinted up her black eyes. She said to the baby’s 
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mother, “Mezi, if you don’t mind, I'll take Bidi along, too! 
She might help out, eh?” 

*“You’re welcome to her,” said Mezi. She went into her 
tent and came out a moment later with the baby. 

““Haven’t you got cleaner clothes for her?” Kenza asked. 

The baby wore only an old undershirt and that was very 
dirty. But Mezi insisted that that was all she had. Kenza 
finally said, ““Well, somebody get a blanket, or something, 
and cover her up. Cover her up the way Gorgios do a baby.” 
Someone found a light blanket and wrapped it around Bidi. 

Suddenly Kenza turned to Alamina, saying, “By the eyes 
in my head! You’ve an egg in your hand! Where'd you 
getit?” Alamina explained that the dog had brought it. 

For the first time Kenza seemed to think the dog worth 
her notice. She looked down at him kindly, saying, “The 
little fellow brought us a present?” 

Kenza having noticed the dog, all the others now noticed 
him. Joe threw a stick as far as he could to show how the 
dog would run after it. 

“It’s a sign, I do believe!” said Kenza. “First came the 
hunch—and now the dog brings us an egg!” She took the 
egg from Alamina, carried it into her tent quite as if the dog 
had brought it to her. When she returned, she bowed to the 
dog, “I thank you, kind sir; I’ve a fondness for eggs.” She 
looked at him a moment, then said, “Don’t you ever bark? 
You’re the first dog I’ve ever seen that didn’t bark at us!” 

Alamina, seeing Kenza’s interest in the dog, said, ““Couldn’t 
Joe and I stay here with him?” 

“If he’s such a good sign, we ought to stay with him!” 
said Joe. “And not risk losing him!” 

But Kenza straightened. She said, quickly, “No, we’ve 
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business! I almost forgot it, myself, for a moment! Here, 
Alamina, you carry the baby.” ‘There was nothing for 
Alamina to do but to take Bidi into her arms. 

Kenza said to Joe, “Could you trouble yourself to wash 
your face this once? And maybe comb your hair a little?” 

“Comb my hair, nothing!” shouted Joe. He frowned until 
the wrinkles in his forehead were almost as deep as Kenza’s. 

“You'll comb it!” shouted his father, still looking up at 
the sky. 

“And you'll wash your face!” said his mother. “Why do 
you think Kenza’s taking you and Alamina to the farm- 
house? To show the farmhouse people we’re respectable, 
that’s why! So you’ve got to look respectable!” 

“Oh, come on, Joe!” said Alamina. “Just this once! Lis- 
ten! The dog came here this time. He’ll come back! And 
we'll let him chase sticks on the way! We'll take as long as 
possible getting to the farm!” 

In the end, Joe washed his face and combed his hair after 
a fashion. He pulled his old cap over the side of his head. 

Then Kenza led the way out of camp, followed by Joe, the 
dog, and Alamina with the baby in her arms. The pasture 
was like a jungle in places, with trees and vines and heavy 
brush. Then it was a smooth, grassy plain, good for throw- 
ing sticks to the dog. Then came a brook and everybody 
took off his sandals and waded across. The dog swam. 

Now and then Alamina laid the baby upon the ground 
and took her turn throwing sticks to the dog. After every 
trip the dog would sit up on his hind legs and beg. It was 
plain that he wanted a reward. 

“We should have brought the bread along,” said Alamina. 

Sometimes the dog brought stones; sometimes he brought 
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a mouthful of leaves; once he brought a dried-up snake skin. 
On through the pasture they walked, Kenza, by this time, 
far ahead. The baby in Alamina’s arms squirmed and kicked. 
“The blanket is a bother,” Alamina said to Bidi. “But 
we’ve got to make a good impression at the farmhouse!” She 
sighed heavily, saying to Joe, “Oh, they’ve go? to let us stay! 
They’ve just got to! With a dog like this!” 

But when she turned to look at the dog, he was nowhere 
in sight. Joe gave a shrill whistle. 

“No more of that!” called Kenza. “Be quiet!” 

Joe started to look for the dog but Kenza saw him and 
called him back. He had to give up the search. 

Soon they came in sight of a large white farmhouse. Be- 
tween the farmhouse and the Gypsies was a vegetable garden 
with a fence around it. 

“Look!” said Joe. ‘There he is!” Sure enough, there was 
the dog on the other side of the garden. Joe started to 
crawl under the fence, saying that it was a short cut. But 
Kenza pulled him back. 

“No, my fine young man!” she said. ‘We take the road 
like respectable folks! And I just hope somebody’s looking 
out a window and sees that we don’t tramp through the 
garden!” 

Around the fence they went, to the road. Then they 
entered the farmyard through the front gate. Kenza took 
the baby from Alamina. 

Then, in a whisper, Kenza said, ““Keep your fingers in your 
pockets, now! Don’t borrow even a blade of grass!” 

“It’s just the way I said!” complained Joe. “The dog’s 
followed us to his home and he’s forgotten all about us!” 

“Get a cheerful look on your face!” said Kenza to Joe. 
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A flock of geese rushed toward them. ‘“‘Hissssssss!” they 
said, and stretched their necks out longer and longer. 

Alamina saw a woman peering out of a window. Then 
the woman disappeared. Alamina knew she had run to lock 
all the doors. That was what all farm women did when they 
saw Gypsies coming. 

Kenza led the way around the house. But at the back 
door she did not have to knock. For there stood the woman, 
thin and straight, behind the screen. 

“A good morning to you,” said Kenza, pleasantly. 

“If you’re begging,” said the woman, “I’ve nothing for 
you!” 

“Begging!” said Kenza, as if shocked at such an idea. 
“Oh, lady, lady! That was a hundred miles from my mind! 
We’ve come on an honest mission, come to ask if we could 
camp in your pasture. That is your pasture down there?” 
She pointed in the general direction of the Gypsy camp. 
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“Tt is,” said the woman firmly. 

Alamina looked about the yard. No, no sign of the dog. 
He must have gone into one of the barns. 

““We’re God-fearing people, we are,” said Kenza, “and 
honest. And being honest we’ve come to ask if we could rest 
a few days in your pasture.” 

The woman seemed surprised but her face relaxed a little. 

Kenza then held out the baby, saying, “The poor baby’s 
not got another decent piece of clothing to wear. It’s all 
dirty, and we need a chance to do a washing and rest our 
tired selves. We’ve been traveling so long. And could we 
please borrow a little water from your river to do our wash- 
ing?” She took the blanket from the baby, showing the 
woman the baby’s only garment, the dirty undershirt. 

An expression of pity came into the woman’s face. 

“Oh, she’s going to let us stay!” thought Alamina. She 
looked at Joe. ‘And maybe the little dog will go back to 
the pasture!” 

Kenza pointed to Alamina and Joe, saying, “We’re all like 
this—God-fearing and honest and clean.” 

But Alamina glancing at Joe’s washed face, suddenly real- 
ized that Joe was only a tenth as clean as the farm woman. 
And Kenza’s skirts, which had looked so fresh in the camp, 
looked wilted compared with the starched dress of the farm 
woman. 

“Could we stay?” Kenza asked softly. 

“’d—I’d have to ask my husband,” said the woman. “And 
he won’t be back until supper. You see, he’s the sheriff of 
this county and he’s got business today over—” 

“Sheriff!” gasped Kenza. But in a moment she added, 
“Oh, we'd be proud to camp on the property of a sheriff!” 
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But Alamina was worried. She had learned to keep as 
far as possible from sheriffs. They never seemed to under- 
stand Gypsies. 

Kenza, however, was smiling. She said, ““We’ll come again 
this evening and talk to your husband, ourselves.” She put 
a hand into one of her pockets and drew out a small package 
wrapped in green paper. 

“It’s a little charm,” she said. “It’s yours, to keep for 
yourself—a little good luck.” She held it out. 

The woman stayed behind the screen, saying, “I don’t be- 








lieve in those things.” But she looked as if she wondered what 
was inside. 


“Well, some do believe,” said Kenza, laying the package 
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on the porch. “And it’s a shame to waste it if there’s a 
chance of it bringing you any luck. It’d just fit into that 
apron pocket of yours.” Then, with a smile, “Well, good 
morning to you, lady, and a profitable day to you, and may 
good luck descend upon your whole house and bring you 
only the best of fortune.” She turned away. 

But just then there was a terrific noise from a chicken 
coop behind the house. Chickens squawked wildly. The 
woman rushed out into the yard. 

“Joe!” whispered Alamina. “Look! It’s—it’s the dog!” 

The brownish dog with the long dangling ears was trot- 
ting toward them. In his mouth he carried an egg. He came 
straight to Alamina. He laid the egg at her feet and sat up 
on his hind legs, begging. 

“So, that’s your trick!” screamed the woman. “You come 
here with a dog that steals, do you? Take him and go away! 
Go away, do you hear?” 

““He doesn’t belong to you?” asked Kenza, surprised. 

“You know he doesn’t!” shouted the woman. “Go!” 

The dog, having received no more attention, simply picked 
up the egg and ran out of the yard with it in his mouth. The 
woman shouted at him to come back and the Gypsies stared. 

For a moment Alamina’s heart pounded wildly and she 
thought, happily, “Oh, he doesn’t belong to the farm! 
Maybe he doesn’t belong to anybody at all!” 

But the next moment she glanced at Kenza’s face. 

“Oh, there’s going to be trouble for us!” she thought. 
““And—and the woman’s husband is sheriff!” 


(This is part one of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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THE GIANT TUNA 


By ANTHONY CAMA 


Illustrated by Peter Belitsos 


Nino! Nino! Wake up!” 

Nino Zeppo yawned widely, rubbing his sleepy brown 
eyes. Then he scratched his curly head. 

“J am coming, Zio Luigi. Shall I fill the water-jug?” 

“Yes, and hurry, for soon the moon will be rising over the 
mountains.” 

As he ran barefooted across the cold floor to his small stool, 
Nino almost shouted with joy. How many times he had 
heard of the dangers and thrills of catching tuna fish—salty 
yarns from the wise and strong mouths of battle-scarred 
fishermen. Memories of large gleaming tunas being lifted 
out of storm-beaten dories made his sturdy body quiver just 
to think of them. And now he was going with his uncle, 
Zio Luigi, out on the waters of the blue Strait of Messina 
to fish for tuna! 

Quickly Nino slipped on his short, dark-blue trousers and 
warm flannel shirt. Then, thrusting his feet into wooden 
shoes, he clattered softly to the tiny oil-lamp flickering on 
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the bureau. With a puff he blew it out and left the room. 

At the fountain, he met Filippo, oar-boy of one of the 
biggest dories in the village. 

“Why, Nino, where are you going?” exclaimed Filippo. 

“Tuna fishing,” answered Nino, smiling happily. 

Filippo almost dropped his jug. ‘But you are only ten 
years old!” 

Nino swelled his chest. “I am very strong,” he boasted. 

The oar-boy laughed as he turned away. ‘Well, good luck, 
Nino. I hope your boat catches a big one.” 

Nino scrubbed his face and hands and ears. Then filling 
up his jug he ran over the dirt road and down to the beach. 
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On the long sandy shore of the Sicilian village of Pace, 
men hustled about carrying oars and deep, wide cane baskets 
full of carefully coiled lines. Boys, much older than Nino, 
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were greasing the keels of the dories with a mixture of oil, 
salt and beef fat, to make them slide easily over the thick, flat 
logs on which the dory entered the water. 

Nino put the water-jug in Zio Luigi’s boat. ‘What shall 
I do now?” he asked. 

Zio Luigi looked up. “Nino, you here! Ah, I had almost 
forgotten about you. Here, grease the oar collars and when 
you have finished carry down the harpoon. We must be 
ready soon.” 

Very nimbly Nino completed his work. Then, taking off 
his wooden shoes, he put them in the boat and waited. 

The waters of the Strait were calm. The sky was clear 
and full of stars. The lighthouses of Messina and Faro lit 
up the sea at both ends of the Strait. They flashed on and off 
tirelessly like two great eyes; faithful sentinels over danger- 
ous waters. 

Suddenly, very softly and sweetly, the clock of Santa 
Maria’s church chimed once. Instantly the whole shore 
sprang into action. Orders rang out. Supports were taken 
from the sides of the boats and the dories began to slide sea- 
ward. Dull splashes echoed as they hit the water, bow first. 

“Vincenzo! Giovanni! Nino! Let us be off!” 

Nino leaped to his uncle’s orders. He put his back to the 
boat’s stern and pushed. Vincenzo and Giovanni, crew of 
Zio Luigi’s dory, began pushing, and soon with hardly a 
squeak the dory was launched. 

Nino scrambled forward like a monkey. He sat on the 
first bench near the bow and put out his oar. 

The dory skimmed over the water. All together, with soft 
splashes, the rowers propelled the dory forward. Brilliant 
splashes of phosphorescence set the dark waters afire when- 
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ever an oar blade struck a huge jelly fish. As he rowed, Nino 
could see the dim forms of the other dories passing up and 
down the Strait. 

When they were about two hundred yards from shore, 
Zio Luigi let his oar trail in the water and took up the tuna 
fish line. 

Nino watched his uncle take the hook, which was baited 
with a large mackerel. He noticed that the fish was baited 
so skillfully that only the barbed point of the large steel hook 
jutted out of the baited fish’s belly. The eye of the hook 
rested in the mouth of the bait, and this was sewed so ex- 
pertly that there was no chance of the bait falling off. His 
uncle then took a fathom of strong copper wire, one end of 
which was tied to the eye of the hook and the other attached 
to a linen fishing line. 

Giovanni and Vincenzo let their oars trail in the water. 
Giovanni took the copper leader in his hands and passed the 
baited hook to Zio Luigi. . Nino’s uncle put the hook point 
around the stern-most thole-pin. Giovanni, who was sitting 
on the foremost rowing bench, took a half-hitch of fishing 
line around his body and pulled very slowly until the copper 
leader had stretched taut. Then, while Nino and Vincenzo 
rowed, Zio Luigi lowered the bait over the side. As the dory 
gained speed he let out thirty fathoms of fishing line. 

“All we want now is to hook a tuna. The bigger, the mer- 
rier,” said Vincenzo. 

“Unless a dolphin gets the bait first,” added Giovanni with 
a grin. 

“Can’t they be harpooned, Zio Luigi?” asked Nino. 

Zio Luigi laughed. ‘The last time a boat-load of Faro 
fishermen harpooned a dolphin, they were pulled out of the 
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Strait and ended fifteen miles off the island of Lipari. And 
if they had not cut the line, they would have been dragged, 
boat and all, God knows where.” 

For a while no one spoke, as they rowed on. Zio Luigi 
held the tuna fishing line in his right hand. His fist was 
clenched tightly over the special knot made by all fishermen 
to provide a strong grip on their lines. With his left hand 
he rowed slowly. 

As the dory neared the rough and rocky Calabrian coast, 
it was caught in the current and pulled rapidly toward the 
dark shore of the mainland. Nino felt the boat surge ahead. 
Rowing became easier. 

Suddenly the night sky began to glow. The black moun- 
tains of Calabria looked as though they were burning at the 
peaks. 

“Why, Zio, how large and near the moon is!” exclaimed 
Nino. Vincenzo and Giovanni laughed. 
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“A fisherman standing on a mountain top could easily hook 
the moon with a gaff,” said Zio Luigi. 

Nino turned forward to see if it could be done. The 
laughter of the crew made him blush fiery red. 

“Quiet! Listen!” snapped Vincenzo. 

Nino distinctly heard a series of heavy splashes. Glancing 
sternward, he cried, “Look! Tuna! Tuna!” 

“Row! Row, Nino,” snapped Zio Luigi. “Speed up the 
boat, quick!” 

“There! That boat has just hooked one!” cried Vincenzo. 
“See!” 

Yes, Nino could see, for now the waters of the Strait were 
lit by the rays of the full moon. About one hundred yards 
to starboard he saw a dory being pulled, stern first, over the 
sea. He could see the fishermen back water furiously. Then 
he saw no more, as the boat was pulled farther and farther 
away. 

Giovanni took a deep breath. Nino sniffed, too. His nose 
stung with the sharp odor of tuna fish. A sudden series of 
heavy thumps filled the air. 

' “Ah! There dies another tuna fish,” grunted Zio Luigi. 
“It must have been a husky tuna to make such noise with its 
tail.” 

Suddenly Nino saw a huge silver tuna leap high in the air 
not ten feet from their trailing bait. 

“Look! Look!” he shouted. 

Zio Luigi did not have a chance to turn his head. A vio- 
lent tug on his line nearly pulled him overboard. 

“Row! Row!” he yelled. 

Zio Luigi’s cry ran through Nino like an electric shock. 
He pulled furiously at his oar. The dory seemed to lift it- 
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self out of the water. Teeth clenched, bare feet set firmly 
against Vincenzo’s rowing bench, he stroked as fast as he 
could. The sea churned around the boat’s sides. 

“Giovanni! Quick!” shouted Nino’s uncle. 

With a twist of his wrists Giovanni took in his oar, and 
then whirled to Zio Luigi’s assistance. 

Face flushed, muscles taut, Zio Luigi was holding on with 
all his strength to the large knot. His knees were stuck 
under the little poop bench. His chest pressed against the 
gunwale. His arms stretched out over the side. The line 
in his hands quivered as the hooked tuna thrashed the water 
with its powerful tail. 

Giovanni caught the line behind Zio Luigi and pulled in- 
ward. 

“Row,” snapped Vincenzo to Nino. 

“Pull!” roared Giovanni. “He’s a tough one!” 

Suddenly, with a lurch, the dory seemed to plunge for- 
ward, stern first. Nino and Vincenzo had to raise their oars 
out of the water. Vincenzo grasped Nino’s oar and set it 
amidships, thus forming for himself a pair of oars. Furi- 
ously he back-paddled, standing up straight, legs wide apart. 
The dory rocked from side to side. Spray splashed up from 
the stern into the faces of Zio Luigi and Giovanni, but they 
held on grimly. And Nino watched, hands gripping the 
gunwhale. 

““He’s going to dive!” Zio Luigi yelled. ‘Watch out!” 

Nimbly Giovanni sprang away. He rushed to the round 
line-basket and stood close by it. 

The air was suddenly filled with a sharp twang. Like a 
live thing the fishing line whipped out of the basket and 
whizzed through Zio Luigi’s cupped hands. This was a 
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moment of great danger. If by any chance the fishing line, 
going at such a great speed, should entangle itself, the sudden 
stop would either break it or overturn the dory. Or if a 
half-hitch should fly through the air it would loop around 
the man handling the line and drag him overboard to a quick 
death. 

Nino watched spellbound. The line ran out so fast he 
could see only a brown streak. 

“T hope he stops soon,” panted Giovanni, staring at the rap- 
idly vanishing line. “Seventy fathoms . . . ninety fathoms 

..” he counted. “One hundred and ten . . . one hun- 
dred and thirty. . . .” Sweat beaded Giovanni’s forehead. 
Only thirty fathoms of line were left. This waiting until the 
line had all run out was torture. 

““He’s stopped. He’s stopped!” roared Zio Luigi. 

Giovanni sprang toward the stern. He grasped the line, 
and together with Nino’s uncle they held on. 

One hundred and forty fathoms below, the huge tuna 
stopped to regain its strength. Its powerful jaws clamped 
tightly on the hook. Again and again it shook its giant head 
and opened its mouth wide. Its teeth broke on the hook. 
Its fins churned the water madly. But, struggle as it would, 
it could not free itself. 

“Haul in,” snapped Zio Luigi. He gave orders as he pulled 
in the dripping line, hand over hand, and Giovanni coiled it 
carefully into the basket again. “Vincenzo, watch your 
oars. Giovanni, be alert. He may run again and we must 
be prepared.” 

“What can I do?” interrupted Nino nervously. 

““Get the two gaffs ready. Come over to the port side and 
do not move,” answered his uncle. 
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Crawling on his stomach, 
Nino passed between Vin- 
cenzo’s legs and over the oil- 
skins on the dory’s bottom. 
Then from the port-side 
scupper channel he drew 
Out two gaffts. The gaff, a 


large barbless hook attached to a three-foot wooden handle, 
is very important in hauling in tuna. Nino held the gaffs 
ready, while he watched his uncle and Giovanni battle the 


tuna. 


For more than an hour the battle raged. The infuriated 
fish would allow itself to be hauled in a few fathoms and 


then dive. 
pectoral fins to “anchor” it- 
self in the water so that it 
could not be hauled up. 

Meanwhile the dory was 
drifting in the strong cur- 
rent toward the seaport of 
Messina. Slowly the tuna 
began to weaken. And with- 
out relenting, Zio Luigi and 
Giovanni pulled and hauled 
in as fast as they could. 

“Now we have him,” 
Giovanni panted at last, “‘his 
strength is gone.” 

“Yes,” rasped Zio Luigi as 
he hauled in mightily. “But 
heisnotdeadyet. Pullhard.” 
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Or it would use its heavy weight and strong 
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“Can you see the tuna?” inquired Vincenzo, as he back- 
paddled slowly. Nino looked over the gunwale. 

“IT see him! I see him,” cried Nino. ‘Oh, how beautiful! 
He glows like a mass of silver! And how big he is!” ex- 
claimed Nino as the tuna, swinging weakly in wide circles, 
was hauled nearer and nearer to the surface. Nino could 
see the tuna’s tail flip and his fins flash. 

Splash! Splash! Water flew into the boat. The dory 
danced on the waves. Everybody seemed to be shouting. 
Even Nino was screaming at the top of his voice, ““Hold him! 
Hold him!” 

Massive head out of the water, silver body flashing in the 
moonlight, the tuna still fought for its life. 

Seizing the copper leader in his strong hands, Giovanni 
held the tuna’s head close to the dory’s side. In an instant, 
Zio Luigi had taken one gaff from Nino’s hand and hooked 
it deeply into the tuna’s gills. Giovanni quickly passed the 
copper leader to Vincenzo. He snatched the other gaff from 
Nino’s hands and sank it into the fish’s stomach. 

“Nino, come here!” Nino jumped to help Vincenzo. As 
he pulled with all his might, the tuna slid over the gunwale 
and dropped with a heavy thud into the dory. Its tail began 
to slap the sides of the boat. 

“Tl fix you,” spat Zio Luigi. He took a short rope and 
lashed the tuna’s flapping tail to the sternmost thole-pin. 

“Ah,” sighed Giovanni. ‘What a battle!” 

Nino did not say a word. He gulped two or three times 
and stared wide-eyed at the huge quivering tuna. The lower 
part of the fish gleamed with a silvery sheen, while the upper 
part was a beautiful steel-blue. Its large and watery bright 
eyes seemed to stare at him and its gills rose and fell slowly. 
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*“He must be at least four hundred pounds,” said Giovanni, 
as he took out the hook from the fish’s mouth. 

“Yes. My nephew has indeed brought us luck. We do 
not often catch such a giant tuna. Come, Nino, take your 
oar and let us be off for Messina. See, the dawn is breaking.” 

Nino smiled contentedly. He felt tired but so happy. 
How eagerly the boys would listen to his story of the night’s 
adventure! 

He grinned at blue cloudless skies, and at the blinking stars 
that seemed to fade away into the heavens. Onward he 
rowed contentedly, while the cool morning breeze ruffled his 
curly head. Their oars rose and fell to the tune of Giovanni’s 
voice singing Santa Lucia. 
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J. TO G. 


By AUDREY CHALMERS 






















Jonathan and his dog Gee 
Walking out together, 
Met some serious looking cows, 


One behind the other. 


“T wonder why,” 
Said J. to G. 
“Cows don’t have fun 
Like you and me, 
Or chase a butterfly 
Through the clover, 
Or turn a somersault 
Right over.” 


“Tt puzzles me,” 
Spoke G. to J. 

“The way they do not 
Romp or play, 

Or never seem to chase 
A stone, 

Nor take the time 
To hide a bone.” 
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I do not know 





























If those cows heard, 

I know they answered 
Not a word; 

They did not even 
Look around, 

Nor raise their eyes up 
From the ground. 


For cows are full 

Of solemn thoughts, 
Of milk and cream, 

And they have lots 
Of serious things 

To think about. 
It would not do 

For such as they, 
To somersault 

And romp and play, 
And please themselves 
The live-long day. 


But Jonathan 

“GS Is only five, 
=7 And Gee’s a puppy, 

we i, \ Barely one. 


tt 


ill }' Which is too young, 


As you must see, 
To bear 
Re-spon-si-bil-ity. 
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A SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA 


By Eva Knox Evans 


Illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton 


JEROME ANTHONY liked to visit his auntie in Atlanta be- 
cause everything was different in the city. There were fire 
engines and street cars and elevators. There were automo- 
biles for riding and sidewalks for skating and ice cream for 
eating. And there was his friend Araminta! 

Now when Jerome Anthony went back to Atlanta to 
visit his auntie, he took everybody a present from the coun- 
try. He took a brown bag full of something for his auntie. 
He took a brown jug full of something for his uncle. And 
he took a brown box full of something for Araminta. 

Araminta and Auntie and Uncle met Jerome Anthony at 
the bus station in Atlanta. When he stepped off the bus, he 
put his suitcase on the ground and then he gave the brown 
bag to Auntie. She opened it and inside was a jar of straw- 
berry jam—homemade strawberry jam. Next, he gave the 
brown jug to Uncle. He opened it, and inside was molasses. 
Then Jerome Anthony picked up his suitcase and walked 
toward Uncle’s car. 

“But where is my present?” asked Araminta. Jerome An- 
thony only smiled and said: “It’s a surprise!”” Then he whis- 
pered something to Uncle and they all got in the car. 

“Is my present in your suitcase?” asked Araminta. 
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“No,” said Jerome Anthony. 

“Ts it in your pocket?” asked Araminta. 

“No,” smiled Jerome Anthony. 

“Well, then, where is it?” asked Araminta, because she 
couldn’t wait any longer to find out. But Jerome Anthony 
just looked out of the car window at the buildings standing 
straight and tall, and at the street cars and autos whizzing 
past, and he only smiled. 

Araminta looked out of the window, too. ‘Watch out,” 
she called, when Uncle made a left turn, “that’s not the 
way to go home.” 

“Maybe we’re not going home,” said Jerome Anthony, 
and he smiled again. They drove down a street; they bumped 
over some railroad tracks; pretty soon they stopped before 
a big building. They saw freight trains chugging back and 
forth. They saw big green trucks lumbering here and there. 

“What are we doing at the express office?” asked Araminta. 

“This is where your present is,” said Jerome Anthony to 
Araminta. “It was too big to bring on the bus.” 

Now what was Araminta’s big present from the country? 
She thought that it might be a bale of cotton, but what on 
earth would she do with a bale of cotton? She thought that 
it might be a crate of watermelons, but she never in the 
world could eat that many watermelons. What could it be? 
Suddenly she heard a little noise. It went: ““Maa-a! Maa-a!” 

“Of all things!” said Araminta. ‘That sounds like a noise 
from the country! Listen!” 

““Maa-a-a-a!” came the noise again. 

Araminta pushed between the big boxes piled all around; 
she climbed over a big green trunk; she hopped over a little 
red crate. Then she saw where that noise was coming from. 
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Over in a corner, there was a big brown box with slats for 
sides, and when she looked through the slats, she saw a white- 
and-black furry something with four black feet and two lit- 
tle horns and a mouth that said ““Maa-a-a!” 

“Goat!” yelled Araminta, sticking her hand inside the box 
to rub his long nose. “Goat is here from the country!” 

Auntie paid the express charges while Uncle borrowed a 
hammer from the express agent. Then he and Jerome An- 
thony knocked the slats out of the sides of the big brown box, 
and Goat stepped right out into the city. 

“Goat is in the city now!” Araminta yelled. “What in 
the world is he going to do here?” 

Goat just looked at that room full of boxes, and went 
hopping right up on top of the nearest packing case. 

“Hey, stop him!” called the express agent. But Goat just 
hopped up on a piano box. 

“Stop, Goat!” yelled Araminta. But Goat only climbed 
on to a white box that was almost as high as the ceiling. 

“That Goat is always climbing on things,” explained 
Jerome Anthony. ‘Goats always climb.” 

““He’s no good as a present if he stays up there,” com- 
plained Araminta. 

So Jerome Anthony climbed onto the big crate, and then 
on to the piano box, and then onto the white box that almost 
reached to the ceiling. And as you know very well, Goat 
was there looking down on everything with his yellow eyes. 
Jerome Anthony grabbed hold of Goat’s collar and gave it 
a yank. Goat stood still, because he liked being way up high. 
Jerome Anthony rubbed Goat’s head in between his two 
horns. Goat kept on standing, because he was very fond of 


having his head rubbed. 
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“Oh, me!” sighed Jerome Anthony. “You call him, Ara- 
minta, while I push from behind.” 

Araminta took off her hat, and she held it out for Goat to 
see, for all the world as if it were a pan full of corn. Then 
she called in a very loud voice: “Here, Goat! Here, Goat!” 
At the same time, Jerome Anthony got behind Goat and 
pushed as hard as he could. Goat peered down at that thing 
that looked like a pan of corn, and he didn’t stand still any 
longer, I’m here to tell you, because he liked to eat better 
than anything else in the world. He gave a little jump with 
his two front legs, and hop-hop-hop, he was on the floor 
beside Araminta. And when Goat gave a little jump, Jerome 
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Anthony gave a little flop and, head over heels, he was on 


the floor beside Araminta! 
“We'd better get this goat home,” Araminta decided, as 


she helped Jerome Anthony to his feet. 
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When they got in the car to go home, Auntie sat in the 
front seat beside Uncle, just as she always did; but Jerome 
Anthony and Araminta had to sit all curled up on the back 
seat, with their feet under them, because Goat was standing 
where their feet usually belonged. 

“Tt’s lunch time now,” said Auntie, as they drew up at the 
curb in front of the house. 

So Araminta and Jerome Anthony tied Goat by a long 
rope to the door of the garage, and they went in to eat their 
lunch. They could hardly wait to finish because they were 
so anxious to take Goat for a little walk on the city streets. 
When they had eaten everything there was to eat, they ran 
out to the garage to play with Goat. But as soon as they 
got to the back porch they stopped, because they didn’t see 
Goat anywhere. The rope was there, hanging by the garage 
door, but there was no white-and-black Goat on the end 
of it. 

“Goat is gone!” wailed Araminta. 

““Maybe he’s only hiding,” said Jerome Anthony, and they 
began to hunt. They looked in the garage; they looked back 
of the garage; they looked under the porch. Then they ran 
around to the front and looked up the street and down the 
street; but no goat anywhere there. 

But there was a man out in the street sitting on an old 
rickety wagon, driving a very tired mule. There were little 
packages of splintery wood in the back of the wagon and, 
as he rode along, the old man was singing. 

“Please, Mr. Kindling man,” said Araminta in a very wor- 
ried voice, “have you seen a white-and-black goat, who 
doesn’t seem to know how to behave in a city?” 

“Law, chile,” laughed the old man, “I see a right smart 
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of strange sights in my comings and goings, but a goat wan- 
dering loose? Law, no, chile, no spare goats.” And he went 
off singing his kindling song. 
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They walked on down the street a little farther, and pretty 
soon they saw a cart being pushed up the middle of the street; 
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and it was being pushed by a very tall man and a very small 
boy. As they pushed, they called: 
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Wat - er mel -on! Wat - er mel-on! Ripe red wat - er mel-on! 
Sure enough, that cart was filled with ripe, red watermelons. 

“Please, Mr. Watermelon man,” said Jerome Anthony, 
“have you seen a goat—a white-and-black goat—who doesn’t 
seem to know anything about a city?” 

The very tall man looked at the very small boy, and the 
very small boy looked at the very tall man, and they both 
shook their heads. That meant, of course, that they hadn’t 
seen Goat. 

“What can we do?” asked Araminta, and she really was 
worried. ‘Our Goat is lost, and I’m sure he can’t take care 
of himself in this big Atlanta.” 

“We'll have to keep on looking until we find him,” Jerome 
Anthony said. “We can’t let him stay lost.” 
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Now it happened that the street where Auntie lived was 
very near the railroad tracks, so that when Jerome Anthony 
and Araminta got to the end of the block, they could turn 
the corner and walk right on a sidewalk that ran along be- 
side the tracks. That’s what they did, because they thought 
that maybe Goat had decided to get on another train and go 
back to the country. They saw the big green engines switch- 
ing back and forth: woo-o-o went the whistles of the engines. 
They saw the freight cars rumbling away to the North: 
grumble-rumble went the freight cars. They saw the pas- 
senger trains on their way to Florida and Chicago and New 
York: swishh-h-h went the passenger trains. All along the 
tracks were long, low buildings. 

“Warehouses!” said Araminta. ‘Maybe Goat is hiding in 
one of them.” They peeped into the first one which was 
filled right up solid with bales of cotton. 

“Well,” said Jerome Anthony, “I thought there was a lot 
of cotton in the country, but I’ve never seen this much 
before.” But Goat wasn’t there. 

They looked into the next big red-brick warehouse. It 
was filled with crate after crate of cotton thread from the 
cotton mills. 

“Somebody has to do a mighty lot of sewing to use all 
this thread,” said Araminta. But they couldn’t see Goat 
anywhere there. 

“What will Goat do when it gets dark?” said Araminta, 
as they walked on down the street. 

“What will Goat do when he gets hungry?” asked Jerome 
Anthony, in a very sad voice. 

Suddenly they both stopped walking down the street. 
“Look!” yelled Araminta. They looked and they saw a 
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whole block of buildings—low, dark, green buildings that 
spread on and on and on down the street. 

“Sniff!” said Jerome Anthony. They sniffed and they 
smelled a most smelly smell. 

“Listen!” said Araminta. They listened and they heard 
a noise that was a very special noise. 

Jerome Anthony and Araminta began to run toward those 
buildings. When they got nearer they heard: ‘Hee-haw, 
hee-haw.” When they got nearer still they smelled hay and 
manure and other kinds of stable smells. And when they 
got right up to those low buildings, they saw mules—hun- 
dreds and hundreds of mules. There were brown mules and 
gray mules and white mules. There were big mules and little 
mules and middle-sized ones. Every one of those green build- 
ings was filled with mules, saying, ““Hee-haw, hee-haw.” 

“Well,” said Jerome Anthony, “I thought there were a 
lot of mules in the country but I’ve never seen this many 
before.” 

Some of the mules were being led up gangplanks into 
freight cars, and some of the mules were being pushed up 
gangplanks into trucks. Araminta and Jerome Anthony 
looked in one box car and it was filled with little brown 
mules. 

“Where are those little mules going?” they asked. 

“They’re going to Alabama to haul the coal out of the 
mines,” a man who was working there answered. ‘They have 
to be little to go down into the mines.” 

They gave one more look to make sure that Goat hadn’t 
decided to go to a coal mine, and then hurried on to the 
next box car. It was filled with middle-sized white mules. 

“Where are those middle-sized mules going?” they asked. 
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“They’re going to New Orleans to pull the ice-and-coal 
wagons,” a man said. “They need middle-sized mules in a 
city.” 

They gave another look to make sure that Goat hadn’t 
decided to go to New Orleans to pull an ice wagon, and then 
they hurried over to one of the trucks. It was filled with 
very large gray mules. 

““‘Where are those great big mules going?” they asked the 
driver of the truck. 

“They’re going to the country to plow the cotton fields,” 
he said. ““They need big mules in the country.” 

Araminta and Jerome Anthony gave a little quick look 
to make sure that Goat wasn’t there. They were mighty 
sad, because now they were sure he was lost. And they 
didn’t know whether they would ever see him again. Just 
then, they smelled something. 

“Sniff!” said Jerome Anthony. They sniffed and they 
thought they could smell a goat smell. 

“Listen!” said Araminta. They listened and they were 
pretty sure they could hear a goat noise. 

“Look! LOOK!” yelled Jerome Anthony, jumping up and 
down. They peered through the side of the truck, and they 
saw a white-and-black furry something which couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been a mule because there were two little horns 
on one end of it and a stumpy tail on the other! 

“Goat!” yelled Araminta. 

“Goat!” yelled Jerome Anthony. 

“Goat must have known that truck was going back to 
the country,” said Araminta, as Goat stepped out of a 
broken crate onto the sidewalk again. 

Goat chewed the end of Araminta’s dress a minute; he 
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rubbed his head against Jerome Anthony’s hand; he sniffed a 
little; and then he perked up his ears. 

“T always knew this goat was smart,” said Jerome An- 
thony, rubbing his soft fur. “He knows that the country is 
the best place for goats.” 


NotE: The regional story for August will be “Golden Heritage,” a story 
of the wheat fields, by Elizabeth Yates. Illustrations by Maginel Barney. 





MUSICIANS 


“Hum,” said the humming bird, “hum, hum, hum, 


I play a tune on my big snare-drum, 
Hark to my music, tum, tum, tum!” 


“Buzz,” said the bumblebee, “buzz, buzz, buzz, 
I have a fiddle in my fuzz, 
Hark to my music, buzz, buzz, buzz!” 


“Whee,” said Jackie Boy, ““Wh-wh-whee— 
Nobody else can whistle like me. 
Bumblebee, humming bird, sipping from a thistle, 
How do you like to hear me whistle?” 
—HE LEN E. SHEEHAN 
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ZOO IN THE SKY 


By ARMAND SPITZ 


Illustrated by C. Carter Morningstar 


Circuses and zoos are among the most exciting things you 
can imagine. But circuses only come to town at certain 
seasons, and trips to the zoo are sometimes a little hard to 
arrange, so that you cannot visit circuses and zoos as often 
as you like. 

But far more interesting than any show on earth are the 
circuses and zoos in the sky, which you can see almost any 
time. For ages and ages the images of beasts, birds and fish 
from far-away places, as well as dogs and rabbits and other 
familiar animals have lived up in the sky. 

Just by looking up on a clear night, you can watch a 
circus performance. For some of the stars in the sky were 
thought by people who lived long ago to outline the shapes 
of animals. So these groups of stars, or constellations, were 
given the names of the animals and birds they seemed to re- 
semble. Bears and lions, swans and scorpions—all make a 
grand show. 
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You all know the Big Dipper, in the northern sky. Well, 
the Big Dipper is part of a constellation in the shape of a 
big bear. The dipper’s handle is the bear’s tail, and the bear 
himself is complete with all the paws and claws that bears 
have, with stars marking the various parts of his body. It’s 
easy to recognize the dipper. It takes a little longer to 
imagine that you see the whole bear in the sky, but as soon 
as you've learned to recognize him, you'll see him there 
always. The Big Bear’s name is Ursa Major, which is the 
Latin way of saying big bear. You may have seen these 





Latin words on a bear’s cage at the zoo. Near Ursa Major 
is Ursa Minor, or the little Bear, which always stays close to 
the big one. 

The star at the end of the Little Bear’s tail is the North 
Star, or Polaris, which seems to stand almost exactly still in 
the sky, day in and day out, year in and year out. You can 
also find the North Star by following an imaginary line 
drawn between the two end stars in the bowl of the dipper. 
For this reason, these two stars are called the Pointers. The 
Big and Little Bears are two of the constellations which can 
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be seen from the United States every clear night in the year. 
They never go into hiding below the horizon. 

In the winter time—for the sky circus moves about with 
the seasons, like real circuses—you can see the dogs. Canis 
Major, the Big Dog, wears the brightest star in all the sky 
to mark the license on his collar. This star is Sirius, which 
is usually called the Dog Star. There’s a puppy, too, Canis 
Minor, or the Little Dog. This constellation also has a very 
bright star, called Procyon. 

Two fish, with their tails tied together, form the constella- 
tion of Pisces. A goldfish is known as Dorado, the Spanish 
word for gold. A southern fish, Piscis Austrinus, swims in 
the sky, as does Cetus, a whale. A flying fish plays about, 
and also a crab, named Cancer. 

Cygnus, a swan, more beautiful and graceful than any 
swan in the world, floats in the sky, with outstretched wings, 
near the Milky Way. Cygnus looks very much like a great 
cross, and sometimes people call it the Northern Cross. 

One of the most important animal constellations in the 
sky is Scorpio, the scorpion, which twists its brilliant body 
across the southern part of the sky every clear evening dur- 
ing the summer. 

And then there are a lot of make-believe story-book ani- 
mals which the people of long ago thought they saw in the 
sky. Among these are Pegasus, a horse with wings; Capri- 
cornus, half goat and half fish; Sagittarius, half man and 
half beast; Draco, a dragon; Delphinus, a sea-horse; Hydra, 
a sea-serpent, and Monoceros, a unicorn. 

If you have ever solved puzzles by drawing lines from one 
point to another until you have sketched a picture, you can 
understand what you must do in order to see the picture 
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book of the sky. It will give you unending pleasure to be 
able to pick the animal pictures out of all the stars, which, 
at first, look just like huge handfuls of shiny coins thrown 
about. Even on a clear night, we can only see a few thou- 
sand stars, but they are so bright and beautiful that they 
seem like millions. 

Toy bears and dogs and wolves and other animals are not 
nearly so interesting as real bears and dogs and wolves, be- 
cause they can’t move around or do tricks, run or play. 
You may think, for that reason, that the star animals can’t 
compare with the ones you see on earth. 

But when you remember that these sky animals are mov- 
ing all the time, following the commands of a great power 
which influences everything on earth and in the sky, when 
you begin to see the plan which causes them to move and 
which is so thrilling to understand, then you will see why 
it is wonderful to study their habits—to learn to call them 
by name. The greatest show on earth is not on the earth, 
but above it. 
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Drawings by Wanpva GAG from SNow WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


SINGING WORDS 


For reading aloud, stories must not only be good stories, 
but they must be told in singing words, like “up jumped 
Dingo, yellow dog Dingo,” or “In the high and far-off times, 
O Best Beloved.” Always on summer evenings, when I was 
growing up, about a dozen of us between the ages of five 
and fifteen used to gather around in a circle to listen to 
THE JUNGLE Books or the Just So Stories. Year after year 
we listened to the same stories, to Bagheera’s wise words to 
Mowgli, to the silly chatter of the monkey folk, to the Laws 
of the Jungle, ‘tas old and as true as the sky.” Those stories 
of Kipling never lost their charm. 

Wanda Gag is another story-teller whose words have 
wings. That is why little children never tire of MILLIONS 
oF Cats, and older ones enjoy her TALES FROM GRIMM. 
Next month, Coward-McCann will publish with a flourish 
Wanda Gag’s Snow WHITE AND THE SEVEN Dwarrs ($1) 
long awaited. Whatever you thought of Disney’s film, you 
cannot help taking to your heart this version of the story, 
which is perfection itself in words and pictures. 


Glen Rounds uses magic words in Ow’ Paut (Holiday 
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House. $2), tall tales of a giant lumberman and his big blue 
ox. I have heard Glen Rounds tell these ““whoppers,” each 
one better than the last, to an audience of several hundred 
boys and girls who hung eagerly on his every word. 

There are words of wisdom and happy foolishness in TYLL 
ULENSPIEGEL’s MERRY PRANKS by M. Jagendorf (Vanguard. 
$2). These stories have been passed along from story-teller 
to story-teller in Europe and finally captured between the 
pages of this book for you. I shouldn’t be surprised if Tyll 
were soon as great a favorite as that other scamp, Pinocchio. 

There are singing words, too, in TaLEs oF LivineG PLay- 
THINGS by Antoniorrobles (Modern Age. $.50). This 
Spanish author is really the children’s choice, for his stories 
were read aloud to many American children before publica- 
tion. And then, because boys and girls said “This man is 
funnier than Edward Lear,” Story ParabE published ‘“The 
Brave Automobiles” in 1936. Other stories by Antoniorrobles 
followed, all translated by Edward Huberman who knew the 
author in Spain. That is why TaLes or Livinc PLAYTHINGS 
is dedicated “To Story Parade, good friend of Antoniorrobles 
in America.” 

There are four more read-aloud volumes I must mention: 
It’s PERFECTLY TRUE, the delightful new translation of Hans 
Andersen by the Danish story-teller, Paul Leyssac (Har- 
court. $2.50); WirH Cap aNnp BELLs by Mary Gould Davis 
(Harcourt. $2); A Treasure Box oF Stories by May 
Lamberton Becker (Little, Brown. $2.50), and THE VERY 
Stupw Fo.k by Toivo Rosvall (Dutton. $1). 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















THE FIRST DAY Tom came downstairs after his second mump had van- 
ished, he felt like an adventurer. He had been cooped up so long that 
it seemed as though the house must have changed, but everything looked 
just the same. It was only when he walked into the library that he had 
a surprise, for there was his brother, Peter, on his hands and knees, 
apparently doing homage to the coffee table. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked Tom. 

Peter looked up. ‘Do you see that?” he inquired, pointing to a dime 
that was lying on the table. ‘I am trying to blow it over.” And he 
took a deep breath and blew with all his might, but the dime lay still. 

“Let me try,” said Tom. He put the dime on his side of the table 
and crouched down in the same position as Peter. This time the dime 
moved. It stood for an instant on its edge, wobbled uncertainly, and 
fell back on the same side. 

“You almost did it,” cried Peter, in great excitement. 

Tom took such a deep breath that his face grew red, and over went 
the dime. “I wonder why it didn’t work for you,” he said. 

Peter crawled around the table and made another attempt. To his sur- 
prise, the dime turned over easily. “That's funny,” he grunted. “I’ve 
been doing this for ten minutes and it never moved before.” 

But Tom had an idea. ‘I bet I know what it is,” he said. “On that 
end of the table you are blowing into space, but on this end you are 
blowing against that book. He picked up a thick history book that was 
lying a few inches behind the dime, and sure enough, he blew without 
any success. Then he rested his hand on the table with the palm toward 
him about five inches behind the coin, and this time the trick worked 
perfectly. 

“You need something to blow against,” he explained to Peter. “A ° 
chap I know told me once that he could blow through glass. He held 
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a drinking glass between his mouth and a candle, blew against the glass, 
and the candle went out. I guess his breath followed the curve of the 
glass, but it was a good stunt. And by the way,” he went on. “I never 
did get the answers to all those puzzles you sent me. How can you take 
four matches from twelve and leave ten?” 

Peter laughed. “Just make the Roman number ten,” he replied. ‘Four 
matches for the X, and four to make the lines over and under it. To 
make eleven matches equal nine, you spell out the word—NINE.” 

“Yes, I got that,” said Tom. ‘How about the 


4 squares ?”” 
| Peter took some matches and arranged them 
_ — like the pattern on the left. 

| “Here’s the answer to the number square, 








too,” he said. “The numbers in the first row 
| are two, seven and six; they make 15 when you 

add them, and the second and third rows are 
nine, five, one; and four, three, eight. Father showed us another arith- 
metic puzzle last night. Have you a pencil and paper?” 

Tom pulled them out of his pocket. 

“All right,” Peter said. ‘Take any number in the hundreds, a number 
with three figures in it. Now reverse the number; for instance, if you 
have written 475, write 574, and subtract the smaller from the larger. 
When you have done that, tell me the right hand figure of the remainder, 
and I can tell you the whole answer.” 

“It’s eight,” said Tom. 

“Then the whole number is 198,” cried Peter. 


“That's right,” Tom admitted. “Do it again. This time my answer 
is zero.” 








Peter looked worried. “I guess it must be 90,” he said. 

“Wrong,” crowed Tom triumphantly. “My whole answer is zero. I 
chose 282 for my number, and when you reverse it, it’s just the same.” 

“Father forgot to tell us that part,” laughed Peter . ‘You see in every 
other case the middle figure is nine, and the sum of the first and third 


figures is always nine. Zero is the exception. But it’s a good trick just 
the same.” 
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COLLECTING IS FUN 


By Frances Leper 




















COLLECTING is fun. Almost everyone collects something. A great 
many people collect stamps and some collect coins. Girls like to collect 
dolls and boys like to collect shells and—oh, lots of things—but these are 
only a sample of the things that are chosen for collectors’ hobbies. 

Many of you collect stamps and coins—but do you know all about them? 
Do you know interesting stories to tell your friends when they come to 
look at them? Perhaps one stamp in your collection is valuable because it 
was issued in honor of Admiral Byrd’s trip to the South Pole; or another 
issue is valuable because the words ‘Post Office” were printed on it instead 
of ‘Post Paid.” This happened to a stamp for the Island of Mauritus. 

President Roosevelt, when a boy, began collecting books about the navy. 
Today, he has one of the best collections of naval books in the United 
States. Perhaps, some day, you will own a fine collection. Why don’t 
you begin right now? 

Girls will be interested in collecting dolls of different countries. It 
would be fun to have one doll for each country. Katchina dolls, Indian 
dolls, and Mexican dolls are among the most exciting. The Charro, a 
Mexican doll known as the master horseman; the senorita, a Mexican miss; 
a jolly Englishman from the Old Curiosity Shop; all these are in the draw- 
ing at the end of this article and will give you an idea of the different dolls 
that may go to make up an unusual collection. 

Boys find interesting the collecting of different kinds of puppets, mario- 
nettes, and masks. It is fun making them, too. The hand puppet, the 
string marionette, the shadow puppet—all are members of the famous 
marionette family and were begun in different countries. 

These will start you off and, since your friends will probably become 
interested, too, why don’t you be their leader, by tracking down every bit 
of information you can? Then they'll come to you for information—be- 


cause you'll really know. 
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There are many other things to do during your summer months. You 
might collect postmarks and postcards by writing to friends abroad, or by 
writing to strange children in foreign lands. The Red Cross Society will 
send you lists of children who would enjoy exchanging letters. 

Then, too, you may have a scrap book of famous people and their auto- 
graphs, or one on flags, or trees, or animals, or any one of hundreds of sub- 
jects that interests you particularly. But, whatever you choose, be a real 
collector. Label every exhibit carefully and keep records just as a jeweler 
does for the precious stones he handles. And if you keep it up, you will 
soon have enough of your special hobby to exhibit in a museum of your 
own. Who knows but that a collection you start this summer may be the 
beginning of a life-time interest ? 

And now, one more hint, and you'll have the grandest collection ever! 
How? Well, if you build or collect miniature models, then you'll really 
be starting your own museum. You know what you like, or do you really 
want an idea? Ship models (and the ones in bottles, too) ; trains (from 
the very first one to the present streamline designs) ; small wood toys 
(you'll see some on this page); airplanes; puppets (I mentioned them 
before) ; flags (you can make them of cloth, or you can carve and then 
color them on a flat piece of soft wood). 

And, by the way, sometime soon I’m going to tell you how to carve and 
use soft pine wood and Balsa wood—but that’s another story. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read SToRY PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Watch the Peter Penguin page for special 
contests. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be sent, and all con- 
tributions should be accompanied by the full name, age, and address of 
the sender. 


—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


THE HARBOR 


In the harbor 
And out of the harbor 
Boats plough. 
Ocean liners come in, 
Freighters go out 
All day long. 
Sailboats glide 
With puffed out sails, 
Speedboats speeding, 
Tugboats hard at work 
All day. 

—WALTER ORWIN, age 10 


THE SAWDUST DOLL 


THERE was once a little girl. Quite big I should say. Her name was 
Sally. Sally had a doll her mother didn’t like at all. 

One day her mother said, “If you don’t get that doll out of my sight 
this minute, I'll throw it in the ash can.” 

Sally said, “But, mother, it’s my favorite doll.” 

“Get it out of my sight this minute.” 

“All right, mother,” said Sally, ‘but I am going to keep her anyway.” 
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“All right, just so you get it out of my sight.” 

“I’m going to sew for her in my room.” 

“But,” said mother, ‘when I come in your room to sweep you better 
be finished playing.” 

So Sally went up to her room and began to sew. Soon she was so busy 
sewing she forgot her mother’s warning. 

When her mother came in she said: “There's that doll again. Give it 
to me, I'll throw it in the ash can.” 

Sally was so frightened she ran out of the room, downstairs, out of 
the door, and down the street. 

Now when her mother came downstairs she thought, “Well, she just 
went out to play.” 

All this time Sally had been running. She was now in the country. 
She had her doll with her. So with her doll in her arms, she ran some 
more. It was lunch time when she stopped. Sally went in a farm house 
and asked if she could have some lunch. The farmer and his wife said 
she could. Sally ate a big lunch. The farmer’s wife said if she didn’t 
have any money she would have to wipe dishes. Sally said she would 
not mind. 

The farmer's wife said Sally could wipe dishes better than herself. 
Sally’s mother thought she was playing, but wondered why she didn’t 
come home for lunch. When Sally finished washing dishes she went out 
of the farmer’s yard and walked and walked. I can tell you she walked 
over five miles! 

It was time to have supper after a time that seemed but short to Sally. 
She decided she'd have to stay at a farm house. She went in a farm 
house and said she would do some chores if she could stay for the night. 
Having the farmer’s consent, she hunted eggs. Knowing how to milk 
cows, she milked the cows, after which she went to bed. She got up 
early the next morning, not knowing where she was. She finally recalled 
where she was. 

She ate a big breakfast after doing some chores. She left about 8 
o'clock. She walked about six miles by 10 o'clock. She had her doll 
with her, don’t worry. She was about twenty miles from home now. 

Meanwhile, her mother was searching all around. She never dreamt 
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that Sally was twenty miles from home. She went out of town fifteen 
miles in the same way Sally had gone. But, of course, she didn’t know it. 

Sally stopped for lunch and did some chores at a farm house for 
lunch. Her doll was still with her and probably thought it was nice 
to be traveling around. 

Now, Sally’s doll that she had been trying to save as you know, was 
losing the sawdust that she was made of. Sally didn’t know it, but 
thought the doll was getting lighter. 

Sally’s mother began to search again about 4 o'clock. She decided she 
would go the way Sally really had gone. She went out about twenty-five 
miles and saw some sawdust. She told the police to go back and go 
another way and she would follow the sawdust. 

Sally was about thirty-one miles from home. She walked fast for it 
was getting dark and no farm house was in sight. All of a sudden a car 
came, toot! toot! toot! toot! Sally looked around just about to say, “What 
are you honking about?” when she saw it was her mother. She began 
to run and run and run. Finally her mother caught her. 

She said to Sally, “What did you run away for?” 

Sally said, ‘So you wouldn’t throw my doll in the ash can.” 

“Well,” said her mother, “your doll will be mended and fixed because 
it lost sawdust, showing me the way to you.” 

And you may be sure it was. 

—JEAN KARL, age 9 


THE CHURCH THAT GOD MADE 


What is the church 
That God made? 
Out-of-doors where the trees 
Are bursting with leaves 
Where the little birds sing 
And different colored butterflies 
Dart amidst flowers of every hue 
Out-of-doors is the church 
That God made. 
—ZLATA DEMEREC, age 9 
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THE SEA HORSE 


There was a little sea horse a-floating in the sea 

And when I looked at him he seemed to look at me. 

I said, “Dear little sea horse, how are you this fine day?” 

He said, “I’m very well, thank you, and how are you, I pray?” 


I said, ‘““The same as you, dear sir, 
I hope your wife is well.” 

He said, “You are mistaken, 

Of her I cannot tell. 


“She will not even live with me, 

To care for her babies dear, 

But leaves it to me to scavenge the sea, 
And comb their tangly hair.” 


—ANNE STAUFFER, age 10 





© 


HAROLD SCHIEL, age 11 
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The BULYW Horn Book Magazine 


%& Order your July Horn Book now if you want the material it 
will publish about 


The Caldecott Medal Award 

The Newbery Medal Award 

Biographical articles about the Winners 
Every person interested in books for children will want this special 
material about the author and illustrator of the most distinguished 
book and picture-book of the year. 
The Horn Book Magazine, published six times a year, exists for the 
purpose of bringing to you, in delightful form, all that is best in the 
world of children’s books, their authors and their illustrators. 


50 cents a copy; $2.50 a year; $4.50 for two years. 
The Horn Book Magazine 264 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Margaret K. Soifer is a handy, spiral-bound book containing 13 
varied, colorful campfire programs which can be planned at short 
notice and where no memorizing of parts is required. All the mate- 
rial is drawn from the life of outdoor peoples. 
80 cents 
THE FURROW PRESS : 156 Fifth Avenue : New York City 

















IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
ADDRESS, SO THAT YOU WILL NOT MISS 
THE GYPSY SERIAL BEGINNING THIS MONTH. 
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By Katherine Hull 
and Pamela Whitlock 





The exciting story of a vacation on an English farm,—all about 


riding, boating, and adventure out-of-doors! The preface is by 


Arthur Ransome. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 
The Macmillan Company—60 Fifth Avenue—New York 





FOR THE STORYTELLER 
by Mary J. Breen 


Readers of Story Parade will be interested in the announcement of the 
publication of a concise, inexpensive manual for the storyteller of little 
experience. There are suggestions on the time to tell stories; how to select 
them; types of stories to tell children of different ages; how to prepare 
for storytelling; and how to tell stories. A number of perplexing problems 


are discussed. 


A very valuable section of the book is the classified list of stories and 
books for the storyteller a ag with the assistance of Mary Gould Davis, 
Supervisor of Storytelling for the New York Public Library. 


Price $.35 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















Why not decorate your room with 


ANIMAL PICTURES 


Story Parade covers for 1937 showed pen- 
guins, lions, horses, bears, elephants, bobcats, 
deer drawn by such artists as Kurt Wiese, Paul 
Brown, Wilwerding, Howard Simon, Irene 
Robinson, and Grace Paull. The unfolded 
covers have been much in demand for wall 
decoration by schools, libraries and camps. 
They are printed in two colors. The size is 
9 in. by 12 in. 





Seven Pictures—only fifty cents 
STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















